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Commodity Year Book, 1949; ed. by 
Harry Jiler. 28.5cm. N. Y., Commod- 
ity Research Bureau, Inc. 1949. 472p. 
tables. charts. buckram $10. 

“This [is] the second Commodity 
Year Book since the end of World War 
II and the sixth in the . . . series that 
was inaugurated a decade ago. . . .”— 
Introduction. “The statistics for the 
Year Book were prepared under the 
direction of J. Roger Wallace, Director 
of Economic Research of the . . . Bu- 
reau, assisted by Seymour Gaylinn, 
Assistant Director of Economic Re- 
search.” Neither of these men, nor the 


current Who’s Who in America, Who’s 
Who in Commerce and Industry, or 
Who’s Who in the East. The statement 
that the issuing Bureau is “A private 
organization devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information on com- 
modities and related subjects” is found 
on the verso of the title page. 

This publication’s first edition ap- 
peared in 1939. The 1940 Year Book 
bore the only variation of title, Com- 
modities in Industry, and was reviewed 
in the January 1941 Subscription Books 
Bulletin. The fourth issue, dated 1942, 
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was the only one divided into two 
volumes—a statistical volume supple- 
menting the so-called Master Edition or 
encyclopedic text. 

The Bulletin review of 1941 stated 
that: “The Commodity Year Book is an 
encyclopedia of the raw materials of in- 
dustry and is intended especially for 
business people dealing with commod- 
ities in any form. The Commodity 
Research Bureau was first established 
in 1934 to analyze commodities and 
price movements for individual sub- 
scribers, and the Year Book emerged 
from the type of questions which came 
to the Bureau from many sources.” 

The encyclopedic text of the 1949 
Year Book is made up of 65 preliminary 
pages (briefer than in previous edi- 
tions) of special articles on commodity 
prices, hedging, transportation; Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948; price support and 
parity prices, followed by brief weight 
and measure tables and conversion fac- 
tors. 

The main body of text is the alpha- 
betical listing of about 80 commodity 
items or groups of agricultural and 
mineral raw materials, and some few 
processed products such as Beer, Ray- 
on, and Electric Power. Within each 
group, half of which bear authorship of 
outstanding representatives of their 
field, the treatment follows this pattern: 
about one to three pages of general his- 
tory and economic discussion, followed 
by such tables as production, consump- 
tion, wholesale prices, exports, imports, 
acreage, stocks and receipts, and salient 
United States statistics. Not all tables 
appear for all commodities. Dates for 
commodity tables begin usually with 
1936, giving annual and sometimes 
monthly figures. Latest data vary 
with the commodity, sometimes in- 
cluding even the first quarter of 1949, 
sometimes ending with 1947, although 


usually concluding with 1948. (The 
1948 Year Book covered generally the 
range between 1935 and 1947.) In 
most cases, source of figures used 
is stated clearly below the table; 
many times this source is the United 
States government, sometimes, a pri- 
vate agency or publication. Slightly less 
than half of the topics include one 
or more charts (primarily of spot, 
cash and future prices), covering a long 
period of time—one since 1791. 

The most nearly comparable work to 
the volume under review is McGill 
Commodity Service, whose description 
of economic trends in raw materials is 
similar but whose statistics are limited 
to prices. 

Because the index of seven pages is 
also arranged only by commodity, it 
duplicates in expanded form the table 
of contents. The index is chiefly of 
value where data cover grouped com- 
modities, e.g, Hemp and Other Cord- 
age Fibers, and Sugar (which includes 
corn sirup). There is no indexing of 
commodities under Exports or Imports, 
although these subdivisions appear un- 
der many topics. Only four cross ref- 
erences of terms could be found in the 
index. However, the index is adequate 
if used strictly from the commodity 
viewpoint. 

The two-column format appears sat- 
isfactory, type being large and distinct. 
Tables as well as text are widely leaded 
for easy reading. Binding is firm even 
though the book is moderately heavy. 

The utility of this work depends upon 
its compact assemblage of the many 
tables which could be found otherwise 
only in many scattered sources. This 
compilation will prove of importance 
wherever industrial firms or business 
offices use the library for production 
and market data, or where students 
from schools of business administration 
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or agricultural economics make use of 
its reference tools. Other uses will be 
for background studies by stock in- 
vestors. It is recommended for larger 
public libraries, for university and col- 
lege libraries where economics courses 
of more than elementary level are 
taught, and for other libraries special- 
izing in business materials. 


Cosmopolitan World Atlas. 36.5cm. Chi- 
cago, Rand McNally & Co., c1949. xvi, 
335p. illus. maps. tables. buckram 
$12.50. 


The Rand McNally Cosmopolitan 
World Atlas is, according to the pref- 
ace, “a wholly new atlas.” Expressed 
emphasis is on up-to-dateness and at- 
tractive appearance. 

The Atlas contains 114 pages of col- 
ored maps, the net map area on the 
standard page being just under 9 x 12 
inches. Although the preface indicates 
an intention to devote more space to 
the rest of the world than is usual in 
American atlases (“Knowledge of 
America is not enough”), there are 59 
pages of maps for North America as 
against only 33 for Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Almost all of the maps are of 
the general purpose type, political with 
the addition of relief symbols. Special 
maps include “A Political Portrait of 
the World” (as of April 1, 1949), a 
polar map of the world showing air dis- 
tances, a study in map scale, and black- 
and-white airline and simplified rail- 
road and highway mileage maps of the 
United States. 

Most of these same maps with some 
slight differences in color work appear 
in the new Collier's Encyclopedia. 

Among special features not in map 
form are tables and lists of political, 
economic, climatic, and miscellaneous 
information about various countries of 
the world, with additional detail on the 


United States; an historical gazetteer 
of geographical names; and glossaries of 
foreign geographical terms and of map 
terminology. 

The index of 173 pages includes in 
one alphabet all names shown on the 
maps, as well as a few, principally 
political subdivisions of foreign coun- 
tries, for which there was not room on 
the maps. The latter are indicated by 
asterisks, and their approximate loca- 
tion may be determined by the refer- 
ence letters and numbers. Population 
figures are given in the index when 
available, but there is no indication of 
their date other than the statement 
found in the preface that they “are 
based on the latest available sources.” 

Foreign areas have been mapped on 
what is called a regional basis. This 
means that, even though a map centers 
on one country or group of countries, 
all areas shown on the map are repre- 
sented in the same detail. This con- 
trasts with the common practice of 
showing only major features outside the 
boundaries of the country which is the 
main subject of the map. In the mar- 
gin, a small outline drawing locates the 
area covered in each colored regional 
map. 

Maps of the different parts of each 
continent are either on the same scale 
or on scales which are even multiples 
of the others. For instance, there are 
seven sectional maps of South America 
covering the entire continent on the 
scale of 1:8,000,000. The scales used for 
European countries are 1:2,000,000, 
1:4,000,000 and 1:8,000,000. This sim- 
plicity does not extend to the maps of 
the individual states and provinces in 
the United States and Canada, almost 
every one of which is on a different 
scale. However, insets on these maps 
showing important areas have almost 
always twice the scale of the main map. 
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Insets are generously used throughout 
the Atlas. 

Scales are indicated on each map in 
four different ways: by graphic scales 
in miles and in kilometers, by repre- 
sentative fraction, and by miles to the 
inch. The projection used for each map 
is indicated in the margin. Projections 
in general are very well chosen. 

One of the most important features 
of the Atlas is the inclusion on almost 
all maps of the topography, neglected 
in many American atlases. Relief is 
shown on most of the maps by hachur- 
ing, and on some, by the still more ex- 
pressive landform method. The key to 
symbols (page x) illustrates only the 
former system. A few maps (e.g. 
Northeastern China, Central India, 
Central and Southern Africa) lack re- 
lief. 

The maps were examined to test the 
claims of up-to-dateness. Perhaps the 
best evidence of really new compila- 
tion is furnished by the map of Den- 
mark and Northern Germany. This in- 
cludes a small part of the territory 
along the Oder River which was turned 
over to Poland, and all the towns in 
this area are given their Polish names, 
including several which are not shown 
on the principal map of Poland because 
it is on a smaller scale. The incorpora- 
tion of Newfoundland into Canada, an 
event which happened while the Atlas 
must have been in the last stages of 
preparation, is shown on some but not 
all maps and is expressed in the index 
entries for places in Newfoundland. 
However, the new province does not 
have a full-page map in the provincial 
series and consequently is not listed in 
the contents table with the other prov- 
inces. 

There is some evidence and a hint in 
the preface that work on the United 
States maps began somewhat earlier 


than on those of other areas. Such new 
communities as Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and Vanport City, Oregon, are shown 
on the maps of Tennessee and Oregon 
(inset); but Oak Ridge does not appear 
on the map of North Carolina (inset), 
though it clearly should (Oliver 
Springs, Tennessee, a much smaller 
town and farther from the Carolina 
border, does appear). Vanport City is 
not indexed. Dragerton, a new town in 
Carbon County, Utah, is not shown, 
though the same publisher’s Commer- 
cial Atlas of America as early as 1944 
listed it with a population decidedly 
larger than many nearby places which 
are shown. 

In size, the Cosmopolitan World At- 
las must be classed as a medium-sized 
rather than a very large atlas. For most 
areas the maps are not nearly so large’ 
in scale as those in the Times Survey 
Atlas of the World. Outside of the 
United States and possessions and Can- 
ada, only five full-page maps are on 
a scale larger than 1: 4,000,000 (63 miles 
to the inch). The scale of 1:4,000,000 
seems particularly inadequate for Scot- 
land and Ireland and somewhat so for 
France and Germany. Other Old World 
areas where the scales seem rather 
small include Norway, Sweden, Syria, 
Iraq, and Iran. 

In the United States, the scales of 
state maps vary greatly because of the 
policy of not allowing more than one 
page to a state regardless of size. The 
map of Texas seems particularly 
crowded. In addition to the usual 
grouping of small states on one map 
(e.g., Connecticut and Rhode Island; 
Delaware and Maryland), some of the 
less densely populated large Western 
states are also so grouped (Arizona and 
New Mexico; Nevada and Utah; North 
Dakota and South Dakota). This econ- 
omy would be more acceptable if it 
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were balanced by giving more than the 
standard space to Texas and perhaps 
California. 

As is often the case with new pub- 
lications, a number of minor errors may 
be found, for example, mostly in mis- 
spelling or inconsistent spelling of place 
names and the occasional omission of 
key initials in identification tables. In 
general, county boundaries for the maps 
of the states of the United States are 
very difficult to distinguish. 

The Atlas is well printed on good 
paper. The coloring is attractive but 
some may consider that the deeper tints 
slightly impair the contrast with the 
black lettering. The binding seems to 
be strong and the margins are ade- 
quate. There are, however, a few dou- 
ble-page maps which present the prob- 
lem of no inner margins. 

In summary it may be said that the 
Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World At- 
las is up to date, very well done in 
general, and much more attractive in 
appearance than most American at- 
lases. It is particularly to be com- 
mended for the extent to which relief 
is shown. Its maps in all but a few 
cases are large and detailed enough for 
ordinary purposes, though in this re- 
spect it is not the equal of some older 
atlases and therefore does not super- 
sede them. It is recommended. 


Educators Guide to Free Films; comp. 
and ed. by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John W. Diffor. 9th ed. 27.5cm. 
Randolph, Wis., Educators Progress 
Service, 1949. cl941-49. vii, 355p. pa. 
$5. 


The Educators Guide to Free Films 
continues its annual plan of publication 
and lists John Guy Fowlkes, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, as educational consultant. 
The Guide has been previously re- 


viewed in the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin for July 1943 and January 1947. 
According to the title page, the Guide 
has been revised annually since its first 
publication in 1941, and the 1941, 1944, 
and 1949 editions have been copy- 
righted. 

The publisher’s foreword indicates 
that the ninth edition lists 1716 titles of 
films, 116 more than in the 1948 edition. 
It also states that 511 titles are new to 
the ninth edition. The films are listed 
under 31 broad subject headings in five 
general groups: Applied Arts, Fine 
Arts, Health Education, Science, and 
Social Studies. Three indexes, distin- 
guished by papers of different colors 
and by different type faces, follow this 
main section and consist of indexes to 
titles, subjects, and sources. The main 
section is preceded by an article by Dr. 
Fowlkes, entitled “Improving the Ef- 
fectiveness of Visual Materials,” which 
presents, in an introductory way only, 
a few of the basic criteria of selection 
and techniques of presentation in the 
classroom. The article is also available 
in pamphlet form from the publishers. 

Entries in the main section are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by title under 
broad subjects, followed by the film 
width in millimeters, whether sound or 
silent, and number of reels. An anno- 
tation, varying in length from one or 
two to ten or twelve lines, is followed 
by a statement of running time and the 
name of the source from which the film 
may be obtained. Indication of films 
produced in color is made in some an- 
notations, e.g., page 75 “Surprise for 
Janie.” 

The annotations vary greatly in qual- 
ity but on the whole are chiefly descrip- 
tive in nature, making little attempt to 
evaluate. No attempt to indicate the 
age level of the audience for which a 
picture would be suitable was noted. 
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If the number of headings appearing 
on the first three pages of the twenty- 
seven-page subject index is average, 
the complete index includes more than 
700 subject headings, more than 100 
see references and a few see also ref- 
erences. In general, this seems to pro- 
vide a valuable subject approach to film 
titles which supplement school curri- 
cula. 

The source and availability index 
gives complete addresses for the agen- 
cies given as sources in the main sec- 
tion, the terms upon which films may 
be secured, the length of time gener- 
ally needed to secure the films, and page 
references to the films available from 
those sources. This index is a valuable 
feature and is evidently kept up to date. 

To determine the type of films in- 
cluded in the Guide, an analysis was 
made of the first film listed on each 
page. In this sampling, which included 
16% per cent of the total number of 
titles, more than half (55 per cent) of 
the films are available from business 
firms or associations, 29 per cent from 
United States government agencies and 
the information offices of foreign govern- 
ments, 9 per cent from film producers 
or distributors, and 5 per cent from 
national educational, charitable, and 
professional societies. It is apparent 
from this analysis that most of the films 
are the kind of nontheatrical produc- 
tions now generally known as spon- 
sored films. These are films issued by 
or for firms, organizations, or institu- 
tions to convey information or to enter- 
tain and, at the same time, to advertise 
the products of a firm or influence in 
one way or another the thinking of 
those who see them. 

In this analysis the dates of release 
were also tabulated, with these results: 
only 36 per cent of the entries con- 
tained dates of release; of these, 19 per 


cent were released between 1945 and 
1949, 14 per cent between 1940 and 1944, 
2% per cent before 1940. The earliest 
date of release in the sampling was 
1935. It is, of course, evident that date 
of release is more important in some 
fields than in others; in scientific and 
technological fields it obviously be- 
comes one of the important elements in 
selection. The absence of these dates in 
most of the entries in the Guide con- 
stitutes a serious weakness. 

Many of the films listed in the Guide 
are also included in the annual volumes 
of the Educational Film Guide, pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company 
and reviewed in the January 1947 
Subscription Books Bulletin. The scope 
of the Educators Guide to Free Films 
naturally eliminates the nontheatrical 
films produced by such film producers 
as Coronet, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Teaching Aids Exchange, Young 
America Films, and many others, since 
films available only on rental or for 
sale are excluded. The films produced 
by such companies as these are reg- 
ularly listed in the Educational Film 
Guide in addition to sponsored films 
when they have been recommended by 
the collaborators—chiefly audio-visual 
experts in libraries—who assist the 
editors of that publication in the selec- 
tion of titles. Inclusion of symbols in- 
dicating audience level, the evaluative 
character of the annotations, and the 
provision of nine monthly numbers a 
year listing new films, are other fea- 
tures available in the Wilson publica- 
tion that are not provided by the Edu- 
cators Guide. 

The Educators Guide is multilithed 
throughout on a somewhat transparent 
paper of good quality and is issued in 
paper covers. Use of a more opaque 
paper would be an improvement. The 
different colors used for the indexes are 
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aids to use, although there seems no 
reason to use a different type face for 
each section. The type face used for 
the main section is clear but not all sec- 
tions of the book are equally legible. 
Margins are wide enough to permit 
binding. 

The subject and source and avail- 
ability indexes are very useful but, 
since the Educators Guide to Free Films 
is limited to films available free or up- 
on payment of transportation charges 
(which is not a good basis on which to 
select educational material), since the 
annotations are largely descriptive 
without evaluation, since there is no 
indication that the films listed have 
been previewed, since there is no ap- 
parent grading to indicate the age level 
at which the films are to be used most 
effectively, the Educators Guide to Free 
Films is recommended only to agencies 
which must for financial reasons make 
use of free films and then only when it 
is possible to preview al! films before 
use so as to eliminate thosc that may be 
unsuitable because prepared for an- 
other age level or objectionable because 
of bias or excessive advertising. 


History of World Art; by Everard M. 
Upjohn, Paul S. Wingert and Jane 
Gaston Mahler. 23.5cm. New York, 
Oxford University Press, cl1949. xx, 
[313p.], 560p. illus. cloth $6; college 
edition $4.50. 

The purposes of this history of art 
are “to interpret the arts in terms of 
their historic backgrounds . . . [con- 
centrating] on the painting, sculpture, 
and architecture of civilized peoples in 
Europe, North America, and Asia from 
the birth of history in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia to the present time . . . [and] 
to provide the basic facts and interpre- 
tations for the major periods and artists 
so that in class the teacher can expand 


where he likes, relying on the text to 
fill in the gaps.”—Preface. 

The authors are members of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts and Archaeology 
of Columbia University and are con- 
cerned with teaching introductory 
courses in art. As educators, writers 
and lecturers, each has contributed his 
special scholarship: Mr. Upjohn (son 
of the noted New York architect, Ho- 
bart Upjohn) in architecture, Mr. Win- 
gert in modern and contemporary 
painting and sculpture, and Mrs. 
Mahler in Oriental art. 

The volume consists of two parts: 654 
excellent illustrations (none colored) 
reproduced on 313 unnumbered pages, 
followed by 560 numbered pages de- 
voted to 28 chapters of text with a Glos- 
sary, Suggested Reading, Iridex, and 
Chronological Tables. The authors pur- 
posely “have grouped the illustrations 
together, rather than spread them 
throughout the text” in order to present 
a graphic record, to improve the quality 
of the reproductions, and, for the text, 
to “insure maximum readability, un- 
encumbered by breaks and ‘run- 
arounds.’ ”—Preface. 

After the brief introduction, the suc- 
ceeding 23 chapters trace chronologi- 
cally the developments of Western art 
from the preclassical era, the Greek and 
Roman periods, the arts of the early 
church, Romanesque, Gothic (emphasis 
on French), Renaissance, and Baroque 
(particularly Italian) periods, painting 
in Spain and the Low Countries, art of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Neoclassicism and Romanticism, 
concluding with the birth and growth 
of American art and the international 
developments in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Chapters 25 
through 28 cover the arts in Persia, 
India and Southeast Asia, China, and 
Japan. 
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The treatment is necessarily broad, 
with highly selective emphases and de- 
tails, even to the point of being dis- 
criminatingly sketchy. Because of the 
accumulated and ever-increasing vol- 
ume of material and data concerning 
the history of art, such a selective ap- 
proach seems necessary in order to 
cover the essential material. The result- 
ing sacrifices, though regrettable, are 
acceptable. Commendable for the inclu- 
sion and appropriate treatment of archi- 
tecture as a major art, the treatment of 
the minor arts (e.g., carving, bookmak- 
ing, cloisonné, drawing, enameling, en- 
graving, etching, jewelry, metalwork, 
mosaics, pottery, and weaving, as well 
as the lesser aspects of painting, notably 
miniature, mural, and watercolor) is 
seriously bounded. In the great Euro- 
pean traditions of the major arts, few 
omissions are noted (e.g., Andrea del 
Sarto, Vittore Carpaccio); however, 
with American and contemporary arts, 
numerous names and subjects are miss- 
ing (e.g., Mary Cassatt, Robert Henri, 
Walt Kuhn, John Marin, Henri Rous- 
seau and Toulouse-Lautrec, etc., and 
Canada or Canadian arts, Federal art 
project, housing projects, etc.). In archi- 
tecture, Charles Edouard Jeanneret (Le 
Corbusier) and Richard Neutra are ab- 
sent, and in Oriental art Wu Tao-Tzu 
is omitted. 

Though the physical make-up and 
appearance of the volume are above 
average for binding, paper, type, lead- 
ing, page arrangement and continuity, 
the arrangement and the accessories are 
subject to the following criticisms. The 
front grouping of the illustrations may 
provide a pictorial survey in itself; 
however, the separation from text, es- 
pecially an art text, is an extreme 
handicap in reading and understanding 
content as well as a great nuisance in 
referring constantly back and forth from 


the textual figure enumerations to the 
pictures. 

The glossary of nine pages (503-511) 
includes predominantly architectural 
terms with no reference to figures or 
illustrations which Gardner’s Art 
Through the Ages, also in a glossary of 
nine pages, helpfully supplies. The Sug- 
gested Reading section is a briefly an- 
notated bibliography of English lan- 
guage titles (pages 513-523) grouped 
in chapter sequence; the majority of 
titles are older standard works, e.g., 
only one dated 1948, two 1947, and one 
1940 were found. Considering its great 
need for supplementary readings to fill 
the gaps, the bibliography is considered 
inadequate compared to Gardner. 

The table of contents is too neatly 
compact, and one must use the running 
heads extensively to locate materials 
treated but not listed in either the 
table of contents or the index (e.g., 
Manuscripts, pages 128-129; Sicilian 
Mosaics, page 159; Landscape Painting, 
pages 324-327). 

The index on pages 525-555 is dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory in com- 
parison with the fullness and complete- 
ness of Gardner. Artists’ names are 
listed but lack the helpful identification 
and pronunciation. Titles of works of 
art illustrated are adequately handled; 
however, they are not located collec- 
tively by name of museum as is done 
in Gardner. Subject indexing is limited, 
there being no headings for Bronze, 
Building Construction, Capitals, Ceil- 
ings, Chaldean Art, Expressionism, 
Glass, Gold, Machine Art, Naturalism, 
Nineteenth Century Art, Painting, 
Space, etc. There are few cross ref- 
erences, and the see references under 
Cathedrals, Churches, etc., to individual 
names of such buildings as given by 
Gardner are not used in this index. 

The chronological tables (pages 556- 
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560) are comparative, the first four for 
Western art covering 1300 to 1945, the 
fifth covering the periods of art in 
Europe and Asia from 500 B.C. to the 
present time. The maps on the lining 
papers (Europe at the front, Asia at the 
back) are line drawings and of ques- 
tionable textual value. The lack of foot- 
notes, particularly as used by Gardner 
in grouping less significant members of 
various schools and styles, is a dis- 
advantage. 

Though the three authors have pro- 
duced a well-defined and refreshingly 
informal survey of world art (excluding 
primitive, American Indian and Spanish 
American), the volume is recommended 
only for its limited purposes as planned 
for the student and general reader. As 
a library reference aid or as a tech- 
nical subject tool, this History of World 
Art in no way replaces or supersedes 
Gardner. 


The New Junior Classics; ed. by Mabel 
Williams and Marcia Dalphin; with 


introd. by William Allan Neilson, and 
introd. to the first ed. by Charles W. 
Eliot. 25cm. N. Y., P. F. Collier & Son 
Corp., c1949. c1938-49. 10 v. illus. fab- 
rikoid $52; $41 to schools and libra- 


ries. . 


The editors, Mabel Williams and 
Marcia Dalphin, also edited the 1938 
edition of this set reviewed in Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, October 1938. 
Mabel Williams, librarian, is Super- 
intendent of Work with Schools at the 
New York Public Library and Marcia 
Dalphin is librarian of the public library 
of Rye, New York. 

The New Junior Classics is substan- 
tially the same as the 1938 edition in 
content and consists of the following 
identically titled volumes: v.1 Fairy 
Tales and Fables; v.2 Stories of Won- 
der and Magic; v.3 Myths and Legends; 


v.4 Hero Tales; v.5 Stories that Never 
Grow Old; v.6 Stories about Boys and 
Girls; v.7 The Animal Book; v.8 Stories 
from History; v.9 Sport and Adventure; 
v.10 Poetry, Reading Guide, Indexes. 
Some stories have been shortened but 
none were found that had been rewrit- 
ten, a fact which was also true of the 

, 1938 edition. Ten stories have been 
‘dropped from the 1949 edition and 16 
‘have been added. 

The editors report that volumes 1-4 
are unchanged since, in the opinion of 
the editors, no important retellings have 
appeared since 1938. Volume 5, which 
includes such classics as Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, is also unchanged 
for the same reason. 

Volume 6, Stories about Boys and 
Girls, contains three new stories, “A 
Miserable, Merry Christmas” by Lin- 
coln Steffens (from Boy on Horseback), 
“Mama and the Occasion” by Kathryn 
Forbes (from Mama’s Bank Account), 
and “My Song Yankee Doodle” by Carl 
Glick. To make room for these, “TR, 
Q, and The White House” by Looker 
was omitted from the end of the volume 
and new pages added. 

Volume 7, The Animal Book, has 
three new selections, from Lassie Come- 
Home by Eric Knight, from The Year- 
ling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and 
from Dogs Against Darkness by Dick- 
son Hartwell. Bret Harte’s “Baby Syl- 
vester” was omitted. 

Volume 8, Stories from History, has 
dropped “Jabez Rockwell, Powderhorn” 
by Ralph D. Paine, “Kit Carson’s Duel” 
by Emerson Hough, “My Indian Child- 
hood” by Charles Alexander Eastman, 
“John Slaughter’s Way” by Frederic 
Bechdolt, and “Combat in the Air” by 
James Norman Hall to make room for 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster” by 
Stephen Vincent Benét, “Salt-Water 
Tea” from Johnny Tremain by Esther 
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Forbes, and three World War II stories, 
from Ernie Pyle, from Trumbull’s The 
Raft, and from Floherty’s The Courage 
and the Glory. 

Volume 9, Sport and Adventure, has 
dropped “Shag of the Packs” by Edison 
Marshall and “Across the Atlantic in 
the ‘Friendship’” by Amelia Earhart. 
Two new sports stories have been 
added, William Saroyan’s “The Two- 
Twenty Low Hurdle Race” (from The 
Human Comedy) and “Head Over 
Heels” by B. J. Chute (from Shift to 
the Right). Also new is “Knapsack of 
Salvation” by Wolfgang Langewiesche 
(from I’ll Take the High Road), a hu- 
morous account of parachute jumping, 
and “Dawn Over Zero” by W. L. Lau- 
rence, his eye-witness account of the 
first atomic flash in New Mexico. James 
Ramsey Ullman’s “Summit of the 
World: the Fight for Everest” (from 
High Conquest) is substituted for Leon- 
ard Robbin’s “Mount Everest.” 

Volume 10, Poetry, Reading Guide, 
Indexes, contains the same selection of 
poetry found in the 1938 editioh. The 
thirty-page Reading Guide includes a 
summary of the type of work found in 
each volume. Lists of selections which 
appear in The New Junior Classics and 
other books for further reading follow 
this explanatory digest. Separate author 
and title indexes and an alphabetically 
arranged list of artists giving brief char- 
acterizations follow the Guide. The 
Reading Guide and Indexes have been 
brought up to date to include the new 
authors, illustrators, and titles repre- 
sented in this edition. 

The addition of 16 new stories and 
the deletion of ten old ones helps to 
modernize the collection for older boys 
and girls. Many children’s librarians 
will feel that other newer authors could 
have been substituted for Eliza Orne 
White, Lucy Fitch Perkins, and Ralph 


Henry Barbour. The bulk of the selec- 
tions are of very high quality, however, 
and it is felt that a sound selection of 
children’s literature has been made in 
the set. Selection seems to have been 
made principally for the child age eight 
to twelve and over-all for the child six 
to fifteen years of age. 

Colored illustrations are pleasing and 
well placed. They are often the work 
of the original illustrator. The format 
of this set is substantially the same as 
that of the 1938 editon. Each volume is 
bound in a different color. An excel- 
lent grade of nonglare paper and large, 
widely spaced type are used. Alto- 
gether, illustrations, paper, type, and 
general appearance are very attractive. 

Older children usually prefer to read, 
and most librarians usually prefer to 
have them read, the original editions 
rather than selections appearing in sets 
of uniform volumes. The collection is 
recommended for the home in which a 
well-edited set of books introducing the 
best literature for children is desired. 


Universities of the World Outside 
U.S.A.; ed. by M. M. Chambers. 1st 
ed. 25cm. Washington, D.C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1950. xvii, 
924p. cloth $12. 

This new reference work is designed 
as a companion volume to American 
Universities and Colleges, reviewed in 
the January 1949 Subscription Books 
Bulletin. It aims to give a maximum of 
descriptive and statistical information 
about foreign institutions of higher 
education and does not include the lists 
of professors which make up so large a 
part of other publications in this field, 
such as The World of Learning and the 
noncurrent Minerva and Index Gen- 
eralis. 

The editor acknowledges the assis- 
tance of numerous advisers and con- 
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sultants whose positions and addresses 
are given. Certain portions of the 
introductory materials are signed con- 
tributions. For instance, the introduc- 
tory section on Japan was written by 
Walter Crosby Eells and that on 
Germany, by Robert J. Havighurst. 

The book opens with five introduc- 
tory chapters: (1) Higher Education in 
the World Today; (2) Universities in 
World-wide Cultural Cooperation; (3) 
Some International Professional Or- 
ganizations: Education for the Profes- 
sions; (4) International Exchange of 
Students and Teachers; and (5) Higher 
Education Viewed Regionally. Then 
follows the main body of the work, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by countries. For 
each country there is a general intro- 
duction, giving background discussion 
not limited to higher education. In- 
clusion of material of subuniversity 
level is justified by the light thrown on 
entrance requirements. Many of the 
national introductions also deal par- 
ticularly with international educational 
relations and give names and addresses 
of agencies from which further infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

The real heart of the book consists of 
the descriptions of individual institu- 
tions. Under each country these are 
arranged alphabetically. (For some 
countries, there is first a division into 
political units such as states or zones.) 
About 700 institutions (in “more than 
70 countries,” according to the preface) 
have listings comparable in scale with 
those familiar in American Universities 
and Colleges and, in general, covering 
much the same ground. These include 
a brief history, statement of control 
and administration, calendar (giving 
dates of regular and summer sessions, 
etc.), admission requirements, fees, 
enrollment, degrees, foreign students, 
student aid, library, buildings and 





grounds, recent developments, finances, 
and the names of the chief administra- 
tive officers. Topics added in the 
present work are housing, language of 
instruction, grading system, and foreign 
faculty members (that is, those not of 
the nationality in which the institution 
is located). The topic, publications, is 
dropped, and the sections on organiza- 
tion and staff are broken down only by 
schools and not by departments. 

Approximately 700 more institutions 
have short accounts, and a somewhat 
smaller number, including a great many 
in the U.S.S.R., are merely listed. The 
material in the individual descriptions 
was obtained primarily by correspond- 
ence with the institutions involved, for 
the most part between March 1948 and 
March 1949. In some cases firsthand in- 
formation could not be obtained and it 
was necessary to rely on the latest 
available printed sources. Most of the 
material on the U.S.S.R. appears to 
have been obtained in this way. 

The statement is made in the preface 
that “any institution deemed to be of- 
fering at least some part of its instruc- 
tion above the level of the secondary 
school as known in western Europe, or 
above the level of the junior college as 
known in the United States, would be 
regarded as eligible for inclusion.” 
Since it is intended that the work be 
complete primarily for universities, full 
descriptions have been obtained for a 
large majority of institutions in this 
category. Other institutions of higher 
education are also included. Profes- 
sional and technical schools of univer- 
sity level are usually included; few 
schools of music and fine arts are listed; 
and the preface states that “no all-in- 
clusive listing has been attempted” for 
theological schools of the seminary 
type. For these latter institutions, the 
problems of consistency in inclusion be- 
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come greater, and the proportion of full 
descriptions also falls off. 

The general and national introduc- 
tory chapters are accompanied by bibli- 
ographies, referring principally but not 
exclusively to material in English. Most 
titles listed were published since 1945, 
almost all since 1939. While up-to-date 
references are of course desirable, too 
much insistence on recency can lead to 
unfortunate exclusions. Thus in the 
bibliography on Great Britain, the im- 
portant pseudonymous writer on the 
newer universities, Bruce Truscot, is 
represented only by two articles (Octo- 
ber 1948) and not by his books Red- 
brick University (1943) and Redbrick 
and these Vital Days (1945). 

An international reference book of 
this sort requires high editorial and 
proofreading standards in dealing with 
foreign language material. It is possi- 
ble to find mistakes, but in general the 
work passes this test very well. 

There is an index of institutions 
which includes names in the original 
language and English translations of 
these names. Institutions in the U.S.S.R. 
are omitted. Names are not inverted to 
bring out the significant elements, so 
that there are long lists under such 
words as University. There is much to 
be said on both sides regarding this 
practice, but a certainly regrettable 
omission is the lack of place entries for 
institutions which are commonly known 
by place rather than by full name. 
Thus there is no index entry under 
Gottingen, but only under Georg- 
August-Universitét zu Gottingen and 
George August University of Géttin- 
gen. 

In format and typography the volume 
is similar to American Universities and 
Colleges, with double-column pages 
and clear headings in boldface type. 

Universities of the World Outside 


U.S.A. gives a large amount of informa- 
tion on a subject of active interest. 
It is well edited and suffers less from 
unevenness than might be expected. It 
is recommended. 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary; a 
Merriam-Webster; Based on Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, 
2d ed. 25.5cm. Springfield, Mass., G. 
& C. Merriam Co., c1949. c1916-1949. 
xxii, 1209p. illus. tables. cloth (with- 
out thumb index) $5; thumb-indexed, 
buckram $6; fabrikoid $7.50; leather 
$10; pigskin $12.50. 

In line with the policy of the pub- 
lisher, stated in the preface of this 
volume, to issue new abridged diction- 
aries based on successive revisions of 
the unabridged work, Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary, in preparation 
for the past four years, is the latest in 
the series of revisions. The fifth edi- 
tion of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
was reviewed in the January 1938 issue 
of Subscription Books Bulletin. 

Although the book jacket states that 
this is an “entirely new book,” the 
statement is made in the preface that 
“In 1898 the first edition of the Collegi- 
ate appeared. ... In 1910 a second edi- 
tion appeared, followed by new editions 
or revisions in 1916, 1931, and 1936.” 
The volume under review might, there- 
fore, be called the sixth edition of Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 

Comparison of the 1949 volume with 
the edition issued in 1936 (also based 
on Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, second edition) shows some 
differences: the. “New Words” and 
“Foreign Words and Phrases” sections 
of the 1936 edition have been incor- 
porated in the text of the 1949 volume; 
two sections giving population figures 
(1940 Census) for places in the United 
States above 5000 and population fig- 
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ures (1941 Census) for places in Can- 
ada above 1000 have been incorporated 
into the pronouncing gazetteer section 
of the current edition, increasing the 
coverage of geographical names from 
approximately 6000 to over 10,000 
names; certain other material has been 
reorganized and all shows evidence of 
editorial scrutiny; the new edition is 
shorter by 64 pages. 

Preliminary matter consists of a table 
of contents, preface, guide to pronun- 
ciation, explanatory notes, and abbre- 
viations used in the text. Whereas the 
fifth edition contained 117,000 entries, 
the present volume, according to adver- 
tising, contains more than 125,000 en- 
tries, 2300 of which are illustrated. In- 
cluded in the dictionary proper are verb 
and noun phrases, foreign words and 
expressions, Biblical and mythological 
names and terms, fictional characters, 
and a limited amount of slang. The 
usual vocabulary information is given, 
such as parts of speech, pronunciation, 
syllabic division, etymology, principal 
parts, hyphenation, variant spellings, 
and synonyms and antonyms. Also, 
geographical areas of usage and special 
subject meanings are indicated. 

Of the many new words added, the 
majority came into being as a result of 
World War II, and of these, words in 
the scientific and technical fields pre- 
dominate. Among the new entries there 
are schnérkel, ramjet engine, Geiger 
counter, quick-freeze, guided missile, 
wire recorder, video (but not audio- 
visual), nisei (not capitalized), beta- 
tron, cyclotron, and the various sulfa 
drugs. In some cases, less well known 
terms are used instead of more familiar 
ones. For example, there is a cross 
reference from station wagon to beach 
wagon. Oddly enough, in a tax-con- 
scious country, an entry for excess 
profits tax has been omitted, although 


income tax, inheritance tax, and sales 
tax are included. 

Definitions are accurate, complete, 
and clear. Particular attention is paid 
to the finer shades of meaning of syn- 
onyms, for example, “immoderate,” “in- 
ordinate,” “extravagant,” “exorbitant,” 
and “extreme,” under the entry exces- 
sive. A check of such words as witch 
hunt, trade-union, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
communism, socialism, state socialism, 
socialized medicine, and state medicine 
discloses complete objectivity. Careful 
discrimination is observed in defining 
the terms communism, socialism, etc., 
which are frequently employed as if 
they had the same meaning. 

The illustrations are largely the same 
as those in the Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, fifth edition, except there 
are far fewer. Those that have been 
retained are usually clear and.are an 
aid to an understanding of the defini- 
tions. However, a few are too crowded 
with detail, such as those of the motor- 
cycle and the dynamo. Unless one al- 
ready knew where to look, he would 
have to do considerable peering to find 
the “kick starter” on the motorcycle, 
and unless he already knew how the 
dynamo operated, the illustration would 
not be of particular significance. The 
illustration of a rooster, under poultry, 
is another example. 

The Dictionary includes some useful 
tables of information such as “Chemical 
Elements with International Atomic 
Weights” under element; “Easter dates 
for the years 1945-1964” under Easter; 
and “Tables of Monetary Units and 
Denominations” under monetary. 

Following the vocabulary section are 
lists of abbreviations, arbitrary signs 
and symbols, names of persons and of 
places, colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada, common 
English given names, and a vocabulary 
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of rhymes. Names of persons and places 
are identified briefly, giving birth and 
death dates, etc.; places are described 
as city, mountain, etc., and by a state- 
ment of area, population, etc. Pronun- 
ciation is indicated for names of per- 
sons, places, colleges, given names, and 
entries for the rhymes. The biograph- 
ical section contains the names of John 
L. Lewis, Philip Murray, and William 
Green, but not that of Walter Reuther. 
Other omissions are Albert Schweitzer, 
Trofim Denisovich Lysenko, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Andrei Vyshinskii. Addi- 
tional information to be found in the 
back of the book deals with rules for 
spelling, punctuation, compounds, use 
of capitals, and preparation of copy for 
the press. 

In format, this edition differs from 
previous Webster’s collegiate diction- 
aries in having a wider page with wider 
columns, thereby enabling the editors to 
add essential new material with a mini- 
mum loss of older terms, and still keep 
the book in the “handy-sized” class. 
The abbreviated pronunciation key at 
the bottom of the pages has been sacri- 
ficed apparently to gain space, but its 
omission is a minor disadvantage inas- 
much as one may turn either to the 
front or back of the book to verify 
pronunciation. The type, while com- 
pact, is perfectly legible. It is the same 
size as that used in the 1936 edition for 
the dictionary section and has been 
used uniformly for the appendixes, 
whereas the appendixes in the earlier 
edition were in a smaller size. While 
this is a definite typographic improve- 
ment, the type face is not as large nor 
as distinct as that of The American 
College Dictionary. The book is well 
and attractively bound. 

It is impossible to say that any one 
of the three or four handy-sized dic- 
tionaries now on the market is the best 


in that it incorporates all the most de- 
sirable qualities one might wish to find 
in a dictionary. Certainly, the Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary ranks 
among the leaders, and because this new 
edition maintains the high standard of 
workmanship associated with Merriam- 
Webster publications, it is reeommend- 
ed for home, school, or office library. 


Who’s Who 1949; An Annual Bio- 
graphical Dictionary With Which Is 
Incorporated “Men and Women of the 
Time.” One hundred and First Year 
of Issue. 22.5em. New York, The Mc- 
millan Co., [1949]. 3092p. cloth $19; 
20% discount to libraries. 


Who’s Who is an annual biographical 
dictionary of the outstanding people of 
the time. It is the standard British 
work in the field and has appeared an- 
nually since 1849. While the listing is 
chiefly from the British Isles, names 
from the Commonwealth countries and 
the United States are well represented, 
and a few of the most important names 
of other countries are found. 

The representation is broad in scope. 
Government and public administration 
seem to predominate, but the profes- 
sions, the arts and industry are well 
represented. The information is given 
in the bald style that is now recognized 
universally as typical of a biographical 
dictionary and includes full name, de- 
grees, titles, occupations, birth date, 
parentage, marriage, children, educa- 
tion, offices, publications, recreations, 
addresses, clubs. 

The selection of names is by merit 
only. A check was made of a small 
number of names of prominent people 
and each was found to be included in 
the volume. We are told in the preface, 
“inclusion in Who’s Who has never at 
any time been a matter for payment or 
of obligation to purchase the volume.” 
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Since a proof of each entry is sent every 
year to its subject for revision, a high 
standard of accuracy and up-to-date- 
ness is maintained. 

Supplementary sections include a full 
table of abbreviations which in other 
editions have been found most useful 
in reference work, an obituary list in- 
cluding deaths reported up to January 
31, 1949, and a section of alterations and 
additions received too late for inclusion 
in the main body of the book. These 
additions are noted up to early Febru- 
ary 1949. Cross references are ade- 
quate. Titled names appear under the 
latest title with cross references from 
family names, bishops generally under 
the diocese with cross references from 
family names, and clergyman in other 
categories under the name, with cross 
references from the office. 

The 1949 edition appears to have 
maintained the high standard of quality 
which has been a hallmark of Who’s 
Who for generations. A check was 
made of the letters N, O, P, in both the 
1948 and the 1949 volumes with the 
following results. Seventy-four new 
names have been added in 1949 of which 
33 hold public office, either civil or 
military. The remaining 41 represent 
education, industry, the professions and 
arts. From the 1948 volume 85 names 
have been dropped. All but five were 
listed in the obituary supplement or 
have date of death in main section. 

The quality of the format is excellent 
and is identical from year to year. The 
type is small but very clear, the bind- 
ing strong, and the back so flexible that 
the book opens easily and lies flat at 
any page. 

Because of its scope and accuracy 
and because it continues to be the stand- 
ard reference tool of its type in the 
British market, Who’s Who 1949 is 
recommended. 


NOTES 


It has been brought to the attention 
of the Subscription Books Committee 
that the American Everyday Diction- 
ary, edited by Jess Stein and published 
in 1949 by Random House of New York, 
notes on the verso of the title page 
that the volume is “based on The 
American College Dictionary, copy- 
right 1947, 1948, 1949, by Random 
House, Inc.” An additional note states: 
“American Everyday Dictionary and 
American Dollar Dictionary are trade- 
marks of Random House, Inc. The ed- 
itorial form and content of both are 
identical.” The American College Dic- 
tionary was reviewed in the April 1948 
Subscription Books Bulletin. 


Since October 1949, the Committee 
has failed in three attempts to obtain 
review copies of the How and Why 
Library, published by the L. J. Bul- 
lard Company, 19031 Monterey Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. No reply to these 
three requests for review sets has been 
received from the publishers. The 
Committee’s most recent review of the 
set was prepared after examination of 
the 1941 edition and was published in 
the April 1942 Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. 


Inquiries regarding the New Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia (8v.) are still being 
received. Some time ago it was offered 
in Cleveland for $5.95. In Minneapolis 
it was offered at 50 cents a volume with 
a purchase of 48 cans of Ken-L-Ration 
dog food. 

In March 1949, sets for review were 
requested from the publisher, Books, 
Incorporated, 1140 Broadway, New 
York 1, N. Y. The request was repeated 
in April 1949. In June a third request 
suggested that if sets were not avail- 
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able the Committee might wish to pub- 
lish a note to that effect in Subscription 
Books Bulletin. Immediate response 
indicated that the correspondence 
would be brought to the attention of 
the president within a few days. In 
October 1949, a letter to the president 
called his attention to the previous 
correspondence. The vice-president 
replied that a new edition would be 
ready by February 1, 1950, and prom- 
ised that review copies would be sent 
at that time. A letter to the publishers 
on February 20, 1950, reporting non- 
receipt of the books brought a reply 
saying the new edition had been de- 
layed, that review sets would be sent 
when ready, but that books would 
probably not be available for several 
months. 

Inasmuch as more than a year has 
elapsed since the first request was made 
for review copies of the set and since 
review copies will in no case be avail- 
able for several months to come, the 


Subscription Books Committee feels 
justified in making the above facts 
known for whatever help they may be 


to librarians who are approached about 
the New American Encyclopedia by 
people in their respective communities. 
If and when sets are made available, 
a review will appear in Subscription 
Books Bulletin. 

A 1939 edition of a one-volume New 
American Encyclopedia issued by the 
same publisher and listing the same 
editor-in-chief, C. Ralph Taylor, as was 
noticed in the set being sold in Cleve- 
land, was reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin in July 1940. 





ERMISSION to quote a review in full 

is granted only to the publisher of 
the work reviewed. Permission to 
quote a review in part must be ob- 
tained from the American Library 
Association. Publishers of books or 
sets recommended herein wishing to 
refer to the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee’s appraisal of their work should 
avoid such statements as “Recom- 
mended (or endorsed) by the A.L.A.” 
Such a statement falsely implies ac- 
tion on the part of the Association. 
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